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THE SYLVESTER LEGEND AND THE 
DONATION OF CONSTANTINE 


In modern Constantinian studies, the name of Aldhelm is not 
likely to be on everyone’s lips, even at a symposium on Constan- 
tine held on British soil. This Abbot of Malmesbury (d. 709); who 
later became the first Bishop of Sherborne in 705, was an out- 

standing representative of the so-called ‘Canterbury school’ of 
Archbishop Theodorus of Tarsus (sedit 669-90). He was also one 
of the earliest known British writers to have gathered material, 
possibly from Continental sources, on what was then seen as an 
important episode in the life of Constantine. As Jane Stevenson 
points out later in this volume, prior to the anecdotes related by 
Aldhelm, knowledge in post-Roman Britain of Constantine’s life- 
history appears to have been both meagre and superficial. The first 
Christian Roman emperor was, till then, mentioned mainly in 
missionary contexts. To cite Constantine as an example of a ruler- 
whose fortune decidedly turned for the better after his conversion 
offered clear advantages to the Roman Church in its attempt to 
convert pagan and barbarian rulers. 

Constantine’s pious mother Helena was exploited by Gregory 
the Great in his attempt to convert rulers through the female 
members of the royal family. In his letter to Bertha, Queen of the 
Angli, whose husband King Ethelbert of Kent was not yet a 
Christian, the pontiff says: 
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And we bless the Almighty God, who has been mercifully 
pleased to apportion the conversion of the nation of the 
Angli as your reward. For just as God kindled the hearts _ 
of the Romans into Christian faith through Helena of 
illustrious memory, the mother of the pious Emperor 
Constantine, so we trust that He works in the nation of 
the Angli through the zeal of your glory. 

. (Gregory the Great, Epistles X1.35, 9-15)! 


Such references to Constantine for missionary purposes often con- 
tain the barest of information on the life-history of the emperor. 
Aldhelm, however, offers something much more substantial for 
those with a biographical interest in Constantine. In his collection 
of accounts of the endeavours of Christian heroes of asceticism, the 
De virginitate, a long entry is devoted to Pope Sylvester (sedit 314- 
335) and a shorter one to Constantia, the daughter of Constan- 
tine.” Sylvester won a place among the heroes of asceticism not 
because he distinguished himself in combating desires in lonely 
places but because 


relying on uncontaminated chastity of body and endowed 
with the abstemiousness of continual abstinence, he is said 
to have gone down inside, through the hundred steps of 
its den, to the lethal dragon of Rome lurking in the secret 
cavern of the crypt, which, fouling the air with its poi- 
. sonous maw and the pestilent exhalation of its breath, was 
fiercely molesting the miserable populace. 
| (Ald., De virg. 25)° 


Sylvester was able to restrict the nefarious activities of this pri- 
meval beast in perpetuity with an inextricable collar. In so doing 
he also ‘reformed Rome, the worshipper of deceitful idolatry, from : 
the fatal practice of offering victims by his evangelical declarations 
and by miracles of equal luminosity. The most famous of his 
miracles of course was his curing Constantine — then a persecuting 
emperor (!) — of elephantiac leprosy. Sylvester further distin- 
guished himself in dispute with twelve instructors of the Jewish 
faith (‘rabbis of the Pharisees’) who ‘savagely hurled the dire shafts 
of disputation against this soldier of Christ’. Furthermore, he 
played a crucial role in a dream which the emperor later had 
when he was at the city of Byzantium — a subject to which we 
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shall return when discussing the Byzantine hagiographical sources 
on Constantine. 

Aldhelm’s incidental accounts of the baptism of Constantine by 
Sylvester and the foundation of Constantinople were probably the 
most detailed then available to the British reading public and 
different from those used for missionary purposes. The account of 
the foundation of Constantinople became standard in British 
medieval historiography, being cited by William of Malmesbury 
(c. 1090~c. 1143),° who incidentally ascribes to Constantine the 
British settlement in France which the then English kings were 
actively defending.’ Through William, it passed into the Abbre- 
viationes Chronicarum of Radulf (Ralph) de Diceto (d. 1202). 

We know that Aldhelm visited Rome at least once, probably 
before he was made bishop. The visit is most likely to have taken 
place during the pontificate of Sergius (sedit 687-701), who, as the 
Liber Pontificalis shows, was engaged in the task of reviving or 
maintaining interest in Constantine.'° There can be little doubt 
that Aldhelm drew from a literary rather than an oral source for 
his versions of the exploits of Sylvester which were ‘bruited 
through all the corners of the world’.'' There are strong verbal 
resemblances between both Aldhelm’s prose and poetic versions 
and a text known as the Vita (or Actus) Sylvestri, first critically 
studied in modern times by Boninus Mombritius in 1479.!? In 
this we are told that Constantine, although he had been led to 
victory by the sign of the Cross, was cajoled by his wife Max- 
imiana, the daughter of Diocletian (sic), to instigate a persecution 
of the Christians. (Constantine’s wife after 307 was of course 
Flavia Maxima Fausta, the younger daughter of Maximianus Her- 
‘culius.) Sylvester betook himself to a place called Serapte (which 
was afterwards identified with Soracte). The persecutor was soon 
afflicted by elephantiac leprosy and his pagan priests advised 
bathing in a pool of blood of infants, i.e., a pagan caricature of 
Christian baptism with overtones of the Mithraic taurobolium. 
Children were duly rounded up, but Constantine, troubled by 
their wailing, relented and sent them home. That same night 
the saints Peter and Paul appeared to him like a Christian version 
of the Dioscuri, promising as recompense for his humane gesture 
cure from his hideous illness, if he would seek out Sylvester and 
follow his commands. When summoned to the emperor’s presence, 
Sylvester. showed him images of Peter and Paul and these were 
duly recognised by Constantine as those who had appeared to him. 
He was then given Christian instruction and after a solemn fast he 
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was baptised in the Lateran palace. A bright light was seen when 
he entered the water and he was instantly healed. This was 
followed by a flood of legislation against paganism and in favour 
of Christianity. A week after his baptism, Constantine also began 
the construction of a church in the Lateran palace. Helena, his 
mother, then living in Bithynia, wrote approvingly of his conver- 
sion from paganism but urged him to adopt Judaism instead. To 
satisfy her, a public disputation between twelve rabbis and Pope 
Sylvester took place on 13 August 315 before the emperor and his 
mother, with two pagans as judges. The high point of the debate 
was when the rabbis caused a bull to die by whispering the name 
Jehovah into its ear, but Sylvester was able to restore it to life by 
the uttering the name of Jesus Christ. Helena was so astonished by 
this that she instantly accepted the Christian faith. The account of 
the debate in the V. Sylv. is replete with quotations from the Old 
Testament, and Sylvester upheld the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation against not so much the Jewish but the Mono- 
thelite critic. 

The legend of Constantine's baptism and cute from leprosy by 
Sylvester appears to have been well developed by the fifth century. 
The work became so popular in the Middle Ages that the large 
number of versions and of manuscripts has made it difficult to 
reconstruct an Ur-Text. At least two main versions (A and B) have 
circulated since the end of the fifth century. A — the longer 
version, in two books — was the most popular version in the 
West while B — the shorter version — enjoyed a wide circulation 
in the East.'* Both were originally written in Latin although they 
may have contained material from oriental sources. B is likely to 
be a later derivative of A as it contains theological statements in 
the debate between Constantine and the Jews which are clearly 
post-Chalcedonian.'” The pontificate of Caelestinus I (sedit 422— 
32) is a possible date for its developing into the form in which it 
would become widely diffused. Caelestinus was most interested in 
Sylvester; since he it was who decorated the Sylvester basilica in 
the Via Salaria with mural paintings, and was buried there. The 
legend was sufficiently developed for it to be summarised in the 
entry on Sylvester in the Liber Pontificalis: 


He (sc. Sylvester) was Bishop in the time of Constantine 
and Volusianus from 1 February to 1 January in the 
consulship of Constantius and Volusianus. He was in exile 
on Mount Seracte «troubled by Constantine's persecution>; 
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afterwards he returned in glory and baptized the emperor 
Constantine, whom the Lord cured from leprosy <by 
baptism>, and from whose persecution he is known to 
have previously fled into exile. 

(Liber Pontificalis 34.1-2)"° 


In the image of Constantine presented by the V. Sylv. we can see 
clearly reflected the Christianisation of the Roman idea of 
emperor.” The image first and foremost had to be purged of 
any hint of pagan criticism of the emperor. It is clear that criti- 
cism of Constantine was still being voiced in the fourth and early 
fifth centuries. The best known example of this is the pagan (and 
senatorial?)'? legend hinted at by Julian and recounted by Euna- 
pius (as preserved by Zosimus) that Constantine became a Chris- 
tian because only Christianity could offer forgiveness to the 
murderer of a wife and son.'? But even in older Christian histor- 
iography the portrayal of the emperor was not without shadow. 
The end of the reign offered serious cause for embarrassment to 
the orthodox, as witnessed by Constantine’s treatment of Athana- 
sius and his death-bed baptism by the Arian Bishop Eusebius of 
Nicomedia. Neither of these potential causes of future polemics 
was mentioned by Eusebius of Caesarea in his panegyrical obituary 
of Constantine"? — a work which would remain as the only major 
contemporary biographical account of the emperor for the Greek 
East. The name of the priest responsible was given only by 
Jerome, who did this in his continuation of Eusebius’ chronicle.?! 
The Arian church historian Philostorgius (c. 425-33) named 
Eusebius of Nicomedia as the person to whom Constantine 
entrusted his testament.” On the other hand, Rufinus of Aquileia 
(d. 410) completely left out the baptism of Constantine from his 
continuation of Eusebius’ church history. In this he probably 
followed his source — the Greek continuation of Gelasius of 
Caesarea. Orosius makes no mention of it either in his monumen- 
tal Historia contra paganos. Eusebius’ main continuators in Greek: 
Socrates (c. 439), Sozomen (c. 443-50) and Theodoret (after 425) 
all give accounts of the baptism in Nicomedia but without nam- 
ing the initiating priest.” It is not impossible that by then the 
heretical Bishop of Nicomedia had already been replaced in the 
legend of the discovery of the true Cross by Eusebius of Rome as 
attested in the Byzantine visio Constantini ^^ Since Eusebius of 
Nicomedia later became Bishop of Constantinople, the New 
Rome, it would have only been a short mental leap to replace 
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Eusebius of Nicomedia with Eusebius of Rome. When it was 
found that the pontificate of Eusebius (sedit 18 April 308, exiled 
September 30) did not fit the bill as he was pope in the time of 
Constantine's father, he was substituted by Sylvester the con- 
fessor—pope.”° By the time of the church historian Gelasius of 
Caesarea, it appears that the readers were prepared to accept that 
Constantine had been baptised by an orthodox priest and that his 
baptism was delayed because he had earnestly desired to be bap- 
tised in the waters of Jordan.”’ The need to purge the memory of 
Constantine of any taint of Arianism is found in a hymn of 
Severus, the Monophysite Bishop of Antioch, surviving in the 
Syriac translation of Paul of Edessa. Here Constantine is depicted 
as a champion of orthodoxy: 


Not from men nor through man came the calling to the 
elect Constantine, the believing king, but through Jesus 
Christ, even as to that great apostle Paul. For, having 
clearly seen in the sky the resplendent sign consisting of 
the form of the Cross, he believed that he who is God 
from the beginning, the Word of the Father, became flesh 
for our sake without being changed, and became truly 
man; and accordingly the king, having rejoiced in thy 
strength, and having greatly exulted in thy salvation, as 
the great prophet David sings, called and gathered 
together to himself the preachers of the orthodox faith 
from the four quarters, and expelled from the church the 
madness of Arius, who presumed to call the Word who is 
before the ages a creature; and further also he checked 
beforehand and annihilated the impiety of those who 
divide Emmanuel into two natures, in that he himself 
recognises him who became incarnate, who was crucified 
and suffered and died in the flesh for our salvation, to be 
one; and he further rebuilt and restored the holy churches; 
who is the beginning of all the believing kings who were 
after him; of whom David sings with us, ‘The rulers of the 
peoples have been gathered together with the God of 
Abraham’. Praise to thee! 

(Severus of Antioch, Hymns 200-1-I1)*® 


Constantine’s commitment to the Arian cause towards the end of 


his life was clearly a major embarrassment for early medieval 
historians — both in the East and West. Take, for example, the 
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Venerable Bede (c. 673-735), the so-called ‘Father of English 
History’, who devoted far less space to the reign of the first 
Christian emperor in his Historia ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum than 
to Diocletian or Arcadius or Honorius. The reason must have been 
the implied association between Constantine and the heresy which 
came to divide the Church during his reign: 


At this time, Constantius died in Britain, a man of great 
clemency and courtesy, who had governed Gaul and Spain 
while Diocletian was alive. He left a son Constantine, who 
was made emperor of Gaul, being the child of his con- 
cubine Helena. Eutropius writes that Constantine was 
created emperor in Britain and succeeded to his father's 
kingdom. In his time arose the Arian heresy which was 
exposed and condemned by the Council of Nicaea. Never- 
theless, the deadly poison of its evil doctrine, as has been 
said, tainted the churches of the whole world, including 


those of our own islands. 
(Bede, HE 1.8) 


The brevity of the coverage and its use of a pagan source, Eutro- 
pius,”? is particularly surprising when one considers the strong 
links between Britain and the Constantinian dynasty. Constantine 
himself bad presented Britain as the starting-point of God’s plan 
of salvation for him in an autobiographical statement found on a 
papyrus, now in the British Museum: 


It was He [i.e. the Christian God} who sought out my 
service, and judged it fitting for the achievement of His 
own purpose. Starting from the British Sea and the lands 
where the sun is ordained to set, He repulsed and scat- 
tered by his divine might the encompassing powers of 
evil, to the end that the human race might be recalled to 
the worship of the supreme law, schooled by my helping 
hand, and that the most blessed faith might be increased 
with the Almighty as Guide. . 

(P. Lond. III 878 descr., col. ii, 21—26)?9 


This is echoed in Eus., VC 2.28 where He (i.e. God) is sometimes 

interchanged with ‘T (i.e. Constantine). i 
The popularity of the V. Sylv. among Christians at Rome was 

acknowledged in the Gelasian Decretals (compiled early sixth 
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century)’ but the work itself may have been in circulation as 
early as the late fourth century. Another early mention of the 
legend is found in the (Pseudo) Gesta Liberii in which Pope 
Liberius (sedit 17 May 352-24 September 366) is said to have 
countered those who derided the orthodoxy of Constantine with 
the account of the emperor’s baptism in the name of the Trinity 
by Sylvester. The author of the Gesta Liberii also claims to have 
found the account in an ‘old work’ in order to give ‘age’ to the 
story.^? Rome is still generally regarded as the document’s most 
likely place of origin, since it shows considerable topographical 
knowledge of the city; however, the theme of a royal figure 
afflicted by a dreadful illness which could only be cured through 
the intercession of a holy man has an obvious parallel with the 
famous Abgar legend of Edessa.?? Coincidentally, the earliest 
attested testimony in the East to the theme of Constantine being 
converted to Christianity through a miraculous cure is found in a 
homily of the Syrian poet, Jacob of Sarug (Batna), a small town 
near Edessa. Although Sylvester was not referred to by name in 
the homily, Constantine’s miraculous cure from a fearful illness 
before (not after) his baptism as celebrated in one of his homilies 
(composed before 521) is clearly based on the same tradition as the 
Sylvester legend.?^ Some details of the latter were substituted with 
oriental features — it was Babylonian?’ or Chaldaean magicians 
who advised Constantine to bathe in the blood of children. 
Another detail is the placing of Constantine’s baptism in the 
Lateran under the guise of Mount Sinai. However, even this 
metaphor was likely to have originated in Rome and not in Syria; 
and as Anna Wilson has already pointed out in this volume, it 
may well have sprung from the Eusebian image of Constantine 
which makes Moses an important member of the emperor’s spiri- 
tual ancestry. Writing some time after 574, John Malalas was one 
of the first Byzantine historians to mention Constantine’s baptism 
by Sylvester, but not his cure from leprosy. ?6 Had the legend been 
known earlier, the orthodox-minded church historians like Gela- 
sius of Cyzicus, Sozomen and Theodoret were likely to have used 
it, at least as an alternative to the death-bed baptism by an Arian 
bishop. But although we possess a number of versions of the V. 
Sylv. in Greek and Syriac, they all bear such strong similarity to 
the Latin version that they must be considered as derivative.?" 
Theophanes, writing after 814, states categorically that Constan- 
tine was baptised by Sylvester.as the baptistery in which the rite 
took place at Rome was preserved to his time. In no uncertain. 
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terms, he also refutes any suggestion that Constantine was bap- 
tised by an Arian while on his way East to be baptised in the 
Jordan. How could Constantine have sat with the bishops and 
celebrated communion with them at Nicaea if he was not already a 
baptised Christian??? An Armenian version of the V. Sylv. circu- 
lated with the Ecclesiastical History of Socrates in the same lan- 
guage, which was used by (Pseudo-) Moses Khorenats’i.*° 

A hagiographical motif as alien to Eusebius’ VC as Constantine 
being afflicted by leprosy is most likely to have developed into a 
full-blown legend in lands which were completely unacquainted 
with that particular work of Eusebius. The version of V. Syk. 
presented by Mombritius says that the account of the exploits of 
the pope was taken from the acts of the bishops of the principal 
sees which, together with many acts of martyrs, were written by 
Eusebius of Caesarea but not included in his Church History. 
Such a claim to the use of a Greek source would have been 
impossible to verify in the Early Middle Ages, given the shortage 
of manuscripts of the works of Eusebius in the West other than 
those sections of his Ecclesiastical History which were available in 
the Latin translation of Rufinus. The legend was known in Con- 
stantinople by the early sixth century. It was celebrated in a 
mosaic in the church of Hagios Polyeuktos built by Anicia Juliana 
between 512 and 527. A description of the mosaic in the Palatine 
Anthology 1.10 42-47 mentions Constantine finding the ‘light of 
Trinity- hardly an Arian formula — and the purification of his 
limbs, which must be a reference to his miraculous cleansing from 
leprosy. id 

The church historians’ belief in the legend of Constantine's 
baptism by an orthodox pontiff at the very beginning rather 
than the end of his reign presented the medieval historian with 
an awkward chronological problem. Though the pontificate of 
Sylvester is a long one (traditionally 31 January 314-31 December 
355), it was not long enough to cover the period immediately 
after the Battle of Milvian Bridge (28 October 312). The generally 
held belief that Constantine gave the Lateran Palace to Sylvester as 
his residence, and the fact that the Rome Synod of 313 on the 
Donatist Schism was held in the Lateran Palace (then the house of 
Fausta)? meant that the pontificate of Sylvester had to begin 
earlier. It was pre-dated to 310 (!) in the Chronicon of Jerome“ 
which would allow the mythographer sufficient space to insert 
Constantine’s baptism into his stay in Rome, which historically 
did not last even a year.” 
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The author of the Liber Pontificalis dates the beginning of the 
pontificate to the consulships of Constantius (jc) and Volusianus, 
which has a semblance of accuracy, as C. Ceionius Rufus Volu- 
sianus was Consul in 314, but this was his second consulship. He 
had been consul earlier in 311 at Rome with Aradius Rufinus.“ 
As the Liber Pontificalis contains a brief account of the baptism of 
. Constantine by Sylvester, the date it gives for the beginning of his 
pontificate is probably deliberately ambiguous. For the papacy, the 
image of Sylvester as a confessor was also vital counter-propaganda 
to the allegation made by the Donatists that Pope Miltiades (sedit 
2 July 311-10 January 314), an African, was a traditor, with 
suspicion also later being cast on Marcellus and Sylvester. *’ This 
chronological shift is necessary given Sylvester’s prominence as 
confessor in the Great Persecution, for which he would enjoy 
cultic veneration. The V. Sy. takes great pains to stress the 
hospitality he offered, at considerable personal risk, to Timothy 
who was fleeing persecution from Antioch, and also the fact that 
his self-imposed exile at ‘Syraptis’ was for devotion in preparation 
for martyrdom rather than an attempt to escape the persecu- 
tions.“® Once the starting date of his pontificate had been 
extended, no one would have known that this was in the time 
before his elevation to Bishop of Rome, and the Confessor—Pope 
will have been seen in Sylvester the Confessor. From this, the 
natural conclusion must be drawn that Sylvester had led the 
' Roman Church before Constantine's defeat of Maxentius. The V. 
Sylv. goes one step further along the line of chronological inex- 
actitude in placing the story of the aborted ‘massacre of the 
innocents’ after Constantine had acquired sole rule, after his sec- 
ond defeat of Licinius.*? However, as long as the story of Con- 
stantine’s baptism and cure by Sylvester were told in the context 
of the exploits of Sylvester rather than biographies of Constantine, 
what appear now as glaring chronological errors in relation to 
known political events of the reign would not have been at all 
obvious to the medieval reader. 

At the turn of the ninth century,”° the main theme of the V. 
Sylv. was put to good use in what must be regarded as one of the 
most controversial medieval forgeries with which the name of 
Constantine was to be associated. This Constitutum Constantini, or 
Donation of Constantine as it is more commonly known, is in the 
form of an official edict of the emperor issued shortly after his 
baptism. Its official tone is set by a list of the emperor's victory 
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titles, which may amuse more than one modern specialist of 
imperial titulature: 


Imperator Caesar Flavius Constantinus in Christo Jesu, uno 
ex eadem sancta Trinitate salvatore domino Deo nostro, 
fidelis mansuetus, maximus, beneficus, Alamannicus, 
Gothicus, Sarmaticus, Germanicus, Britannicus, Hunicus, 
pius, felix, victor ac triumphator, semper augustus. 
(Exemplar Constituti Domini Constantini Imperatoris 1)! 


The most important and controversial part of the document, 
however, is the decision by Constantine to grant special status 
to the See of Rome in gratitude for his life-saving baptism. In the 
emperor’s own words: 


And so, on the first day after receiving the mystery of the 
holy baptism, and after the cure of my body from the 
squalor of leprosy, I acknowledged that there was no other 
God save the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, as 
preached by the most blessed Sylvester the pope; a trinity 
in one, a unity in three. [Editor’s note: Constantine clearly 
had no need for an ecumenical council to meet in Nicaea a 
dozen or so years later to help him to formulate his: 
personal Christology.] For all the gods of the pagans, 
whom I have worshipped up to this time, are proved to 
be demons, works made by the hands of men. For that 
venerable father Sylvester told us most clearly how much 
power in Heaven and on earth He, our Saviour, conferred 
on his apostle St Peter, when finding him faithful after 
questioning him He said: ‘You are Peter, and upon this 
rock shall I build My Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.’ Take heed all you powerful men, 
and incline the ear of your hearts to that which the good 
Lord and Master added, saying to His disciple: ‘and I will 
give you the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven; whatever 
you bind on earth will be bound also in Heaven, and 
whatever you set free on earth will also be set free in 
Heaven’. This is most amazing and glorious, that what is 
bound or freed on earth is bound or freed also in Heaven. 

And when I perceived all this as the blessed Sylvester 
was preaching, I also learned that by the kindness of St 
Peter himself I had been entirely restored to health: I — 
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together with all our satraps and the whole senate and the 
nobles and all the Roman people, who are subject to the 
glory of our empire — considered it advisable that as on 
earth Peter is seen to have been appointed representative 
of the Son of God, so too the pontiffs, who fulfil the role 
of that same chief of the Apostles, should obtain from us 
and our empire the power of supremacy greater than that 
which the earthly clemency of our imperial serenity is 
seen to have been granted; we choose the same chief of 
the Apostles, or his representatives, to be our constant 
intercessors before God. And, just like our earthly imper- 
ial power, we have decreed that his holy Roman church 
shall be honoured with veneration; and that, more than 
our empire and our earthly throne, the most sacred seat of 
St Peter shall be gloriously exalted; we grant to it power 
and the dignity of glory, and the vigour and honour of 
the empire. 

And we ordain and decree that it shall have supremacy 
as well over the four chief seats of Antioch, Alexandria, 
Constantinople and Jerusalem, as over all the churches of 
God in the whole world. And he who for the time being 
shall be pontiff of that holy Roman church shall be more 
exalted than, and chief over, all the priests of the whole 
world; and, according to his judgment, everything shall 
be administered which is to be provided for the service of 
God or the stability of the faith of the Christians. 
(Exemplar Constituti Domini Constantini Imperatoris 11-12)” 


Though Rome is seen as a likely place of origin for the forgery 
because its ‘historical’ sections are clearly drawn from the V. 
Sylv.,°* it was first cited by scholars outside Italy such as Ado 
of Vienne, Hincmar of Reims and Aeneas of Paris who were all 
writing in the Frankish Empire. As with the V. Sylv., its falsity 
could easily be exposed by those determined to do so by reference 
to the Chronicon of Jerome or the Historia Tripartita of Cassiodorus, 
both of which record the death-bed baptism of the emperor and 
were readily available to scholars of the Middle Ages. In fact, the 
authenticity of the Constitutum was challenged by Wetzel, a mem- 
ber of the party of Arnold of Brescia, as early as 1152 precisely on 
those grounds. ?* Later, Otto III, in a grant to Sylvester II, had 
stigmatised the Constitutum as a forgery.’” That its genuineness 
remained unchallenged for so long was indeed remarkable. The 
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answer is a complex one. In the Middle Ages, the fact that the 
majority of main and earlier sources did not mention a particular 
incident was no grounds for discounting the authenticity of an 
account or document. Morever, the purpose of the forgery, aimed 
no doubt at strengthening the position of the papacy vis à vis 
temporal powers, was not likely to be challenged by the Roman 
Church in the West which had the most to gain from it and also 
possessed the main research facilities for its exposure. The Donatio | 
or Constitutum Constantini was adopted into the Pseudo-lsidorean 
Decretals when the latter was compiled in the middle of the ninth 
century (c. 847-53)°° and was incotporated, two centuries later, 
into Gratian's Decretum by one of his pupils?" It proved useful to 
enemies of the papacy because the purport of the document could 
be understood to mean that the Pope's temporal powers, and 
especially his sovereignty over the lands under his direct rule in 
Italy, were derived from men and not from God. The earliest 
certain appeal to it as a source of legal power was made by 
Pope Leo X in the letter In terra pax (2 September 1053) to 
Michael Cerularius, then patriarch of Constantinople? From 
then on it was much cited in disputes involving papal claims 
and was used by both papal parties for that purpose in the 
Avignon Schism. Surprising though it may seem at first sight, 
the Byzantine Church also came to accept its authority. Its exalta- 
tion of the Bishop of Rome was more than counter-balanced in the 
eyes of the Eastern churchmen by the fact that the second ecu- 
menical council granted the Bishop of Constantinople privileges 
similar to those enjoyed by the Bishop of Rome. Thus they were 
not averse to increasing the latter. The famous Byzantine canonist 
Theodore Balsamon (c. 1140-after 1195) included it in his major 
collection of the canon laws of the East and his example was 
followed by Matthew Blastares (fl. 1335) of Thessalonica who 
composed an alphabetical handbook of canon law as well as 
treatises against the Latins (i.e. Catholics) and Jews. We have to 
wait until the Renaissance before we find systematic attacks on the 
authenticity of the Donatio led by such outstanding scholars as 
Lorenzo Valla (c. 1406—57),?? Nicholas of Cusa (1401-64) and 
Reginald Pecocke (c. 1393-1461), the Bishop of Chichester. By 
the time of Alexander VI (sedit 1492-1503), the Donatio had 
become a joke in many quarters. À story runs that when that 
pope asked for a copy of the grant on the basis of which Venice 
claimed control of the Adriatic, the Venetian Girolamo Donato 
replied that he would find it written on the back of the Donatio 
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Constantini. Valla's treatise was secretly published and circulated 
by Ulrich von Hutten in Germany in 1517. Among its first, avid 
readers was, of course, Martin Luther. Writing to one of his pupils 
shortly after his famous debate with Eck at Leipzig, Luther said: 


I have at hand Lorenzo Valla’s proof that the Donation of 
Constantine is a forgery. Good heavens! what darkness 
and wickedness is at Rome. You wonder at the judgement 
of God that such unauthentic crass, impudent lies not 
only lived, but were incorporated in the canon law, (and 
that no degree of horror might be wanting) that they 
became articles of faith. I am in such a fit that I scarcely - 
doubt that the Pope is Antichrist expected by the world, 
so closely do their acts, lives, sayings and laws agree. 
(Luther, ep. 24 February 1520) 


A LATE MEDIEVAL CONSTANTINE 
ROMANCE 


Without a Latin version of Eusebius’ VC, the medieval West 
possessed in effect no major biographical source on Constantine 
beyond the various versions of the V. Sy. and the role he played 
in ecclesiastical politics as recounted in the Historia Tripartita. 
Though legends on Helena abound, there was no full-scale bio- 
graphy of her in Latin comparable to those of her son in Greek.°! 
Nor did Constantine fare better in hagiographical treatment in the 
West as the only substantial ‘biography’ of Constantine which was 
originally composed in Latin is a romance, published by Edward 
Heydenreich, a Gymnasialprofessor from Schneeberg, from a 
fourteenth-century manuscript.°” In this we are told that Helena 
was a Christian pilgrim from Trier? who came to Rome to visit 
the churches of Peter and Paul when Constantius was emperor. 
The latter fell in love with her after catching a glimpse of her on a 
bridge over the Tiber. He then had the hostel in which she was 
staying watched, and bribed the warden to accuse her of theft so 
that she could not return to her native city with her companions. 
He then entered her room in the hostel and raped her, purely for 
self-gratification. After he had thus satisfied his lust, Constantius 
was surprised to discover that Helena did not rejoice in what he 
had done to her, instead bursting into tears. He learned then that 
she was a Christian and because he was a pagan, he left her two 
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valuable gifts — a shoulder ornament then worn only by emperors 
and a ring. Helena did not return to Trier, but settled instead in 
Rome and told everyone there that the father of the child which 
she subsequently bore had died. Constantine grew under his 
mother’s tutelage into a handsome young man with strong moral 
principles. Later, hostilities broke out between the King of Rome 
(i.e. Constantius) and the King of Constantinople (i.e. of the 
Greeks: imperator Constantinopolitanus seu Graecorum), who is 
unnamed. At that time there lived in Rome two merchants who 
enjoyed the exclusive right to trade between the two empires. 
They saw Constantine, then about 10 years old, and conceived a 
plan to kidnap the child, rear him and pass him off as a Roman 
prince to the King of the Greeks who had no son. Thus they 
presented the child before the King of the Greeks with the 
message that the King of the Romans had requested a marriage 
alliance with him. Not suspecting any ruse, the King of the 
‘Greeks duly sent them back with a ship laden with dowry. On 
the return journey, Constantine and the Greek princess were 
dumped on a desert island while the merchants went off with 
most of the rich presents. The couple were forced to sustain 
themselves by eating wild fruit and drinking sea water — a strong 
indication that the story originated somewhere in the heart of 
Europe. They were subsequently rescued by sailors and reunited 
joyously with Helena. The latter then used the gifts the princess 
had hidden to open an inn and thus became a stabularig, — the 
profession with which Helena was traditionally associated. 5^ Later, 
Constantius chanced upon his son who was distinguishing himself 
in tournaments, and was struck by his physical resemblance to 
him. He could not believe that he was someone without wealth 
and connection and therefore summoned his mother who duly 
produced the ring from the occasion of their union. Constantius 
was overjoyed, and hearing the story of the conspiracy of the 
merchants, had them executed and their property given to Con- 
stantine. The latter was proclaimed heir apparent and, as the 
Greek King did not have a son, Constantine eventually became 
emperor by treaty of both halves of the Empire and was baptised 
by Sylvester. 9? 

The abduction theme in the romance closely resembles medieval 
tales about a legendary Kaiser Manfred, who as a young man also 
fell victim to unscrupulous merchants and was rescued by 
pirates. $6 Such tales of course have an existence of their own in 
which the use of historical personages as heroes is almost accidental. 
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But in this story it is worth noting how a number of features of 
the Greek vitae of Constantine such as the royal gift and the 
recognition theme have found their way to the Latin West from 
Byzantine vitae.°’ The lack of a Latin translation of Eus., VC prior 
to 1544 certainly gave free rein to fantasy in the Latin West over 
historico-biographical details. Even the most legendary of the 
Byzantine vitae, the so-called ‘Halkin-Vitez (BHG 365n, see 
below) follows the traditional historical framework of the reign 
as laid down by Eusebius and the other Church historians. The 
purely fantastic nature of the ‘Heydenreich-Vizz’, with its highly 
derogatory representation of Constantius, belongs to almost 
another literary genre. 


THE MAIN BYZANTINE VITAE 
OF CONSTANTINE 


To return to Aldhelm: in both his versions of the exploits of 
Sylvester, he also narrates the part the Bishop of Rome played 
in the foundation of the ‘New Rome’. We are told that when 
Constantine was in Byzantium, given over to tiredness, he ‘paid 
his debt to nature’ by falling asleep. There then appeared to him 
the vision of a very decrepit woman, and at the command of 
Sylvester he engaged in prayer. The old woman then arose and 
became a beautiful young lady ‘blushing with the glowing flower 
of exquisite youth’. The emperor covered her with his cloak and 
‘placed a diadem adorned with burnished gold and precious stones 
on her head. Helena, his mother, said to him the prophetic words: 
‘she shall be yours and shall not die except at the end of the 
world’, In a second dream which took place a week or so later, 
Sylvester appeared to him and explained that the old woman was 
the city of Byzantium, decrepit and in ruins from her various wars. 
But Constantine was to mount the horse on which at Rome he had 
ridden to the shrines of the apostles and martyrs in his white 
baptismal robes, and hold the /zbarum with the sign of Christ in 
his right hand. He was then to let the horse make its path and 
drag the shaft of the spear along the ground so as to make a 
furrow. Along this the walls of the new city were to be built, 
resuscitating the old city where he would build new shrines to the 
apostles, and which his sons would rule forever. Once awake, 
Constantine sought out Sisinnius, the Bishop of the city of Byzan- 
tium, and after recounting the vision to him and making offerings, 
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he did exactly as instructed in his dream. The city which he thus 
refounded bears his name to Aldhelm’s day (civitas Constantini) and 
in the Greek language Constantinopolis. Aldhelm of course never 
lived to see the fall of Constantine’s city to the armies of the 
fourth crusade in 1203 or her famous defences crumbling under 
the artillery fire of Mehmet II in 1453. One interesting observa- 
tion made by Vacher Burch on this text (in his remarkable but 
now hard-to-obtain work Myth and Constantine the Great), is the 
almost farcical comment made by the Latin author on the name of 
Constantine’s city: Appellata est ciuitas Constantini, quod greco sermone 
Kaide, et quod Latine interpretatur Constantinopolis usque hodiernum 
diem. | 

Aldhelm, whose training at the 'School of Canterbury' under 
Theodore of Tarsus may have included Greek, apparently saw 
through the error by the ‘author’ of the V. Syw. in composing 
the Greek name of Constantinople from the conjunctional link in 
the Greek sentence about the city's name, that is KO 51), upon 
which the compiler of his source has exercised his imagination, for 
Aldhelm simply says: Appellata est ciuitas Constantini, quod greco 
sermone interpretatur Constantinopolis (De virg. 25). 

Burch has surmised that the V. Sy. circulated in Greek as well 
as in Latin even though its western origin cannot be denied. 
Burch's monograph was published by Oxford University Press in 
1927, by which time a number of Greek lives of Constantine 
composed mainly between the ninth and eleventh centuries had 
already been identified and published by continental scholars; yet 
these seem to have been unknown to Burch. As Canon Theologian 
of Liverpool Cathedral, he probably had little access to highly 
specialised journals published in Italy, Greece or Germany. The 
number of these Byzantine Greek vitae on Constantine unearthed 
from major monastic libraries has since then steadily increased, 
which is hardly surprising given the importance of Constantine 
and Helena as role models for later Byzantine emperors and 
empresses. 68 Constantine was commemorated as an isapostolos? 
or the thirteenth apostle whose joint feast-day with his mother 
Helena was (and still is) celebrated on 21 May. The cult of the 
saints in Byzantium demanded that the saint’s ascetical achieve- 
ments be celebrated in hagiography and summarised in menologia, 
collections of saints’ or martyrs’ lives arranged according to the 
date of their festival. Of the 35 or so vitae listed under Constan- 
. tinus in BHG, the best-known ones were compiled between the 
ninth and the tenth centuries, and are commonly referred to by 
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the names of their modern editors. For the dating of the main 
Greek vitae I have followed the generally accepted scheme of 
Winkelmann, which is summarised below:’° 

1 BHG 365z, 366 and 366a. (NB: these three texts are not 
listed in BHG.) This epitome of a vita is found in slightly variant 
forms in two partial and one full menologion of the eighth and 
ninth centuries.’' It contains a number of features to be found in 
later and fuller vitae. The lack of any mention of the (legendary) 
baptism of Constantine at Rome by Pope Sylvester in the three 
extant versions which occurs in nearly all later vitae suggests a pre- 
sixth century date. It was used as a source by the compiler of the 
‘Guidi-Vita’. The excessive veneration of the Cross, which is so 
evident in the ‘Guidi-Vita’ and has led Kazhdan to suggest that 
the Byzantine vitae of Constantine arose in the Iconoclastic period 
because of the veneration of the Cross by the Iconoclasts,’? is 
totally absent from this short ‘proto-vita’.’ 

2 BHG 364 = The ‘Guidi-Vita’.’* With more than forty extant 
manuscripts of its two versions (one eleventh- and one twelfth- 
century), this is by far the most popular of the ‘Pre-Metaphrastic’ 
Byzantine lives of Constantine. Internal evidence and its apparent 
use of the Chronicle of Theophanes (completed c. 820) suggest a 
mid- to late ninth-century date”? but it is possible that the long 
excursus on the building work of Helena in Palestine was a tenth- 
or even eleventh-century addition."Ó 

3 BHG 365 = The ‘Opitz-Vita’. The lives of Constantine and 
Helena are surprisingly omitted from the monumental hagiogra- 
phical compilation of Symeon Metaphrastes completed at the end 
of the tenth century. However, other menologists did not make 
the same omission and self-standing vitae of Constantine also 
continued to be composed. The earliest of the post-Metaphrastic 
vitae of Constantine was one which was first edited by Pio Franchi 
de’ Cavalieri" from MS Cod. Angelicus gr. 22 (tenth to eleventh 
century) foll. 1—54 in the Vatican, and re-edited with a more 
detailed historical commentary by H.-G. Opitz.” The text is 
acephalous and begins with Constantine's activities in Rome after 
his victory over Maxentius. Additional sections from its lost 
beginning which are likely to have been derived from the lost 
Arian church historian Philostorgius have been supplied by Bidez 
from MS Cod. Sabbaiticus gr. 366 (thirteenth century) foll. 9— 
22.’ Further fragments from the lost beginning were supplied 
from the same Palestinian manuscript by Halkin together with the 
principal variants between the two manuscripts.) The work is 
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dated to between the end of the ninth and the eleventh century, 
and is characterised by its extensive use of Late Antique sources 
such as Eusebius, Socrates Scholasticus, Theodoret, Philostorgius, 
Georgius Monachus and even the pagan historian Zosimus (for the 
Battle of Milvian Bridge and the deaths of Fausta and Crispus). 

4 BHG 365n = The ‘Halkin (or Patmos)-Vita’. Edited by F. 
Halkin from MS Cod. Patm. gr. 179 (twelfth/thirteenth century) 
foll. 4b-25b,%! it is the work of a monk from Berrhoea in the 
neighbourhood of Thessalonica and contains a number of fascinat- 
ing local details as well as some geographical howlers. The style of 
the work is crude and it borrows material from the Pass. Eusign., 
but it also contains much material not found in other Greek 
vitae. 

5 BHG 363 = The ‘Gedeon-Vita’. This was edited by M. I. 
Gedeon from MS Cod. Kultumus. 23 (Lambros. 3092) (eleventh 
to twelfth century) foll. 286b—299b.*? It is the oldest example of a 
group of texts known as the ‘Imperial Menologion B’ containing 
vitae which are not independent new works but are ‘metaphrased’ 
versions of older works. This is a highly mechanical compilation of 
material from earlier sources (especially BHG 364) and Eus., VC = 

6 BHG 362 = Life of Constantine Bishop Ignatius of Selym- 
bria. The first of the many Byzantine lives of Constantine to be 
made available to modern scholars is also one of the last Byzantine 
vitae of Constantine to be compiled. The MS Cod. Ottob. gr. 441 
which contains a version of it and no other hagiographical work, 
can be dated to 1481.°” Ignatius’ real name was John Chortasme- 
nos, a man of letters and theologian who was born c. 1370 and 
held the office of notary in the patriarchal chancery till c. 1415. At 
an unknown date he became the monk (and then hieromonk) 
Ignatius and, by 1431, metropolitan of Selymbria, a town in 
Thrace.?° 

Besides these full-length hagiographies, much similar material 
can also be found in accounts of the discovery of the True Cross?" 
and in the lives of saints, bishops and martyrs of this period as 
well as of those who were later martyres sub Juliano.’ 

From the historical-critical point of view, the Byzantine hagio- 
grapher was confronted with a major problem of sources in com- 
piling any form of hagiographical commemoration of Constantine. 
The three sources on the reign most used by modern scholars 
(Lact., De mort., Zos.; Eus., VC) would not have been the first 
port of call for the Byzantines. Lactantius' work was never trans- 
lated into Greek and because of its early date (completed before 
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316), the author’s attitude towards Constantine was probably 
regarded as being still too wary for his work to exert a meaningful 
influence on the development of hagiography both in Byzantium 
and the medieval West. Moreover, the work gives no detailed 
treatment on the period of Constantine’s sole rule, especially of 
his attempt to establish Christianity at the expense of paganism.?? 
Zosimus would have been ruled out on the grounds of his being a 
pagan and a polemicist against Christianity, but his work was 
used by at least one Byzantine hagiographer — the author of the 
so-called ‘Opitz-Vita’, for the account of the Battle of Milvian 
Bridge and for the death of Crispus. The Breviarium of Eutropius 
was the one fourth-century Latin source which was widely in use. 
It was translated into Greek c. 390 (by Paenius or Paianios)” and 
was the main source for the period for John of Antioch.?! But 
Eutropius' brevity and his ambivalent attitude to Constantine's 
religious innovations reduced his value to the Byzantine hagio- 
grapher, except for his account of the rise of the Emperor. One 
would expect the panegyrical VC of Eusebius to be the model of 
Byzantine hagiographies, but there are two reasons why this was 
not the case. First, it was considered suspect in the Greek East 
(with the exception of Palestine-Syria) owing to the uncertainty 
over its author's loyalty to the Christian faith during the Diocle- 
tianic persecutions,” ? and the equivocal role he played in the 
Arian controversy.”- This may explain why the work was utilised 
by Libanius whose Or. 59 on Constantius and Constans was 
delivered in Nicomedia and is a main and still largely unique 
source of information on the last years of the reign of Constan- 
tine.” The work was absent, therefore, from most Greek liturgical 
and hagiographical collections, though it was known and used by 
some later hagiographers and historians when the threat of an 
Arian takeover of the Byzantine church was remote. The fact 
that the VC was little read in the fourth century may explain 
John Chrysostom’s lament that by his time (i.e. the end of the 
fourth century) the greater part of the emperor’s deeds were 
already forgotten,’ and Chrysostom’s evidence is supported by 
other sources testifying to an early confusion between the various 
members of the Constantinian dynasty with similar sounding 
names. The difficult style of the VC certainly did not help the 
diffusion of the work in the Latin West, and there is no known 
Latin translation of it prior to the Renaissance. 

The Greek vitae of Constantine follow a much more traditionally 
biographical format than the VC. They contain accounts of the 
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parentage and birth of Constantine as well as his upbringing and 
exploits at the court of Galerius. There follows an account of his 
fight to rejoin his father, his war against the barbarians and 
Maxentius, his vision (or often visions) of the True Cross, his 
baptism in Rome, his military exploits especially against Persia 
— the other great and more importantly non-Christian power (a 
topic to which I shall return) — his ‘crusade’ against Licinius, his 
founding of the new capital on the site of former Byzantium, the 
discovery of the True Cross by Helena and her acts of philan- 
thropy, his part in the formulation of an orthodox formula at the 
Council of Nicaea, and finally his death. Unsurprisingly, Constan- 
tine’s attempt to arbitrate between the Catholics and the Donatists 
is omitted, as the schism never affected the Greek East. The story 
of his baptism by Sylvester features prominently in the ‘Opitz- 
Vita’ and the account is clearly based on the V. Sy. The order of 
the events in the story is the same; even the story of the dragon (a 
typical piece of Roman mythology) is included, and the fact that 
the number of steps down to the beast is 365 instead of 150 
betrays the use of the B-version of the Latin V. Sy. as the source 
for the Greek.”° Byzantine hagiographers were prepared to accept 
the legend of Sylvester as history, for they had few defences 
against those who detracted from Constantine’s sainthood by 
pointing to his baptism on his death bed by the Arian Eusebius 
of Nicomedia. Two of the main Greek vitae contain lengthy 
citations from the Greek version of the V. Sy/v., including the 
debate with the Jews.?" 

As in western hagiography, Constantine is depicted as a model 
Christian emperor in his Byzantine vitae. To him therefore were 
ascribed decidedly anti-pagan legislative activities and an inten- 
sive programme of church construction throughout the Empire in 
antithesis to the later failed efforts of Julian to restore paganism. 
The contrast between the two reigns is so important for hagio- 
graphical purposes that they are often chronologically telescoped 
and much biographical material on Constantine can also be 
gleaned from the acta of the martyrs under Julian who had 
personally experienced the Christian policies of Constantine. 
Judas-Cyriacus, the Jew turned Christian Bishop who helped 
Helena to discover the True Cross (c. 326) was also said to have 
fallen victim to Julian. Eusignius, also martyred under Julian, 
claimed to have taken part in a ‘Persian’ campaign early in the 
reign of Constantine and had rescued the emperor from certain 
death, something which could not have happened unless 
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Eusignius was at least 100 years old when he was martyred. 
Similarly, the count Artemius, executed under Julian as a rapa- 
cious and unpopular Prefect of Egypt (he would later enjoy post- 
humous fame in seventh-century Constantinople as provider of 
miraculous cures for diseases of the genitalia), claimed to have 
been with Constantine when he saw his famous vision.” As this 
would have made him at least an octogenarian at the time of his 
martyrdom, he should have been forcibly retired from his prefec- 
ture on grounds of age, let alone his zealous exploitation of pagan 
temples. Moreover, Constantine, the first Christian emperor, was 
also the first orthodox emperor and thus regarded as the equal of a 
saint. Such a figure could not possibly have been tainted by 
heresy. The councils of the fifth century played their part in 
according canonical dignity to the emperor of the first universal 
council, as well as to the council itself. The fathers of the Council 
of Ephesus praised Constantine for his recta fides as well as the 
clarior fides of the ruling emperors. The parallel between the 
Constantinian past and the present in Byzantium was made appar- 
ent when Emperor Marcian, together with his wife Pulcheria, 
appeared personally in 451 at the Council of Chalcedon. Indeed, 
the emperor was then acclaimed as Novus Constantinus, Novus 
Paulus, Novus David and the empress as Nova Helena. Here the 
first Christian emperor appears beside the Old Testament king as 
bearer of the Christian concept of ruler. The comparison with Paul 
forms the New Testament counterpart to the identification with 
David, giving expression to the divine institution of emperorship, 
and here perhaps also casting a sideways glance at the Pope as 
Peter’s successor. Comparisons and images which were first of all 
minted for Constantine, are applied in the carefully balanced 
acclamation of Chalcedon to the Christian concept of emperor. 
It is hardly a coincidence that at the same time the custom arose of 
the emperor being crowned by the Patriarch of Byzantium. "°° 

The biographical details on Constantine provided by the Byzan- 
tine vitae ate a fascinating combination and harmonisation of fact 
and fiction.'°' In the space available I shall focus attention on a 
number of aspects which I adjudge to be most interesting to 
scholars of the 'historical' Constantine. 


The birth and childhood of Constantine 


Constantine was born in Naissus, a garrison town in Dacia redo- 
lent with Claudian associations and a likely place for a soldier like 
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Constantius to have had his first serious liaison. The earliest source 
to record this is a chance remark in the Marhesis of Firmicus 
Maternus, '?? a work composed in the 330s before he was con- 
verted to Christianity and became the polemicist against paganism 
under Constantius II. It also has the imprimatur of the Anon. Vales. 
— generally regarded as a trustworthy source. % Though both of 
these are in Latin, Naissus as Constantine’s birth-place was known 
to Byzantine antiquarians like Stephanus! and administrators in 
the reign of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 19? However, the Byzan- 
tine hagiographer had to square this with one important and 
irreducible biographical detail: that Helena's birth-place was Dre- 
panum in Bithynia (later to be named Helenopolis). How a 
woman of humble background from Bithynia could have married 
a man of some social standing in his native Dacia Ripensis has 
vexed more than one modern scholar. Piganiol, +° for example, has 
suggested that she came from the same region as Constantius and 
the link with Drepanum was a legend born out of the association 
with the martyr Lucian, whose remains were buried there and 
whom Helena held in high regard. Modern research has suggested 
that Constantius could have met Helena in the East while serving 
as a protector in Aurelian’s campaign against Zenobia of Palmyra, as 
the name of an officer with the rank of protector Aureliani Augusti 
was recorded on an inscription in Nicomedia c. 270.107 The 
Byzantine hagiographers preceded modern research by employing 
the simple axiom that ‘If Mohammed will not go to the mountain, 
then the mountain must come to Mohammed.’ In the ‘Guidi-Vita’ 
we are told that the persecution of the Christians by Diocletian 
and Maximianus Herculius caused the Roman empire to be 
invaded by Persians, Parthians and Sarmatians. After consulting 
their pagan priests Theonas and Hymnaeus, Diocletian and Max- 
imianus decided to send the ¢ribunus Constantius Chlorus as envoy 
to the Parthian king Varachthes (presumably Vahram) to discuss a 
peace treaty. % This Constantius was a grandson of Claudius and 
had already been martied to the daughter of Maximianus. Upon 
the successful conclusion of the mission, Constantius and his 
delegation of worthies returned to Rome in stages. At Drepanum 
they stayed overnight at a very ‘distinctive’ (EMLOTLOG) inn. That 
night Constantius fancied some female company and expressed his 
desire to the inn-keeper who, seeing that Constantius was a man 
of substance with good prospects, introduced his daughter Helena 
— a girl renowned for her beauty and a virgin.'”” The next 
morning Constantius gave her a purple chiton, a sure sign of 
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royalty!!? and, in the 'Halkin-Vzz, a golden necklace as well. 
Constantius, still a pagan, received a vision from Apollo, for the 
sun unexpectedly shone in the night on the inn while his union 
with Helena was taking place. By this he knew that Helena had 
conceived, and he ordered Helena’s father to care for her as well as 
for the child who was to be born. Many years later, after Con- 
stantius had become emperor, another Roman embassy passed the 
same way to Persia. They stayed at the same inn and when they 
heard that the handsome young man they met there spoke of 
himself as the son of the reigning emperor, they burst out laugh- 
ing. The lad went crying to his mother who reproached the 
officials and showed them the purple chiton. They duly reported 
to Constantius their discovery of a young man who was a ‘copy’ of 
him. Constantine was duly sent for and reunited with his father. 
In the ‘Halkin-Vita’ which parallels the Pass. Eusign. on this topic, 
Constantius had a mentally retarded son from his legitimate wife 
and desired to adopt a handsome and clever young man as heir. 

A party of protectores, sent out for this mission, stayed at the same 
inn and the young Constantine played with their horses while 
they were eating. One indignant protector rushed out into the 
courtyard. He shouted, ‘Behave yourself. You are not old enough 
to go riding!’ and boxed him on the ear. Greatly upset by this, 
Constantine rushed in tears to his mother. As in the 'Guidi-Vzz', 
the mother showed the royal gift and the protectores recognised its 
royal origin and escorted the young man to Constantius’ court.''? 

One is entitled to wonder how a lowly sribunus could have 
possesed a purple chiton to give as a departing souvenir to his 
mistress of one night. It would have been different, of course, if 
Constantius was already an emperor — hence the development in 
the legend we see in the only vita of Constantine in the Latin 
West. 

We know from the normally reliable sources that Constantine 
was sent as a hostage to the court of Galerius where he distin- 
guished himself in a number of campaigns. In the ‘Guidi-Vita’ he 
went voluntarily after his reunion with Constantius, not wishing 
to embarrass his father who was legally married and had a large 
family. The Anon. Vales. tells us that when he was serving in the 
cavalry against the Sarmatians, he seized a fierce savage by the hair 
and threw him at the feet of the emperor.!'? Curiously, this 
episode which would have readily lent itself to embellishment, 
does not feature in the three main Byzantine vitae, but is 
recounted in a very similar way in Greek by the twelfth-century 
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annalist Zonaras. It would be interesting to discover how Zonaras 
obtained this information, as the Aron. Vales. would not have been 
generally known to scholars of late Byzantium. ! 1 According to 
Lactantius, Galerius became so jealous of the military achieve- 
ments of Constantine that he arranged for him to fight with 
animals, and we learn from Photius summary of the now lost 
history of Constantine by Praxagoras that Galerius set him to fight 
with a savage lion. The ‘Halkin-Vita’ goes one step further in 
making Constantine a hero in the mode of Hercules. Instead of 
facing the normal opposition of a bear and a lion without claws or 
thirty men armed with dry sponges, Galerius sent him against a 
normal bear and lion as well as thirty men armed with rocks. 
Needless to say, Constantine was victorious. 


'The Christian eunuch Euphratas 


I first came across this legendary figure while in the process of 

collecting source-material on Romano-Persian relations. The 

Annales of Georgius Cedrenus (eleventh century) give an account 

of a Persian campaign of Constantine which has no parallel in any 

late Roman source, i.e. sources before and including the Historia 
nova of Zosimus: 


When he [i.e. Constantine] saw that a plague was 
impending, he left this city [i.e. Thessalonica] and went 
to Chalcedon in Bithynia. Finding that it had been deso- 
lated by the Persians, he began to rebuild it. Immediately . 
eagles snatched up the stones! Ó of the workmen and 
hurled them in the direction of Byzantium. When this 
had happened many times and everyone was perplexed, 
one of those serving the emperor by the name of Euphra- 
tas explained that it was God's wish that a city be 
established there for his mother. And so he immediately 
crossed over and, when he had looked over the site and 
given it his approval, he left Euphratas with a mighty 
power and much money to oversee the work. The emperor 
himself went off against the Persians. There he met with a 
defeat and by the foresight of God he escaped from their 
hands and returned back to Byzantium. Euphratas, how- 
ever, built the underground water channels and opened 
up all the springs of water and made a start upon the 
walls. Again, the Persians moved against Roman territory. 
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The emperor gave instructions to Euphratas concerning 
the foundation of the temple, and himself took on the 
peopling of the city. Having received the rings of each of 
the leading citizens, he built magnificent houses and led 
their wives, children and all their households into the 
royal city. The emperor campaigned against the Persians 
once more, and when he had turned them to flight he 


returned again. 
(Cedrenus 1, pp. 496,5-497,2 CSHB)'" 


Not surprisingly, the Prosopograpby of the Later Roman Empire could 
shed no light on the identity of this seemingly important perso- 
nage. It was only after I had begun to work on the Byzantine vitae 
that I began to realise the legendary origin of the eunuch Euphra- 
tas and the role he played in the achievements of Constantine. He 
is encountered decisively, albeit briefly, in the otherwise well- 
researched ‘Opitz-Vita’, but in the opening sections which were 
not edited by Opitz as the beginning of BHG 365 is lost from the 
MS Cod. Angelicus gr. 22. The section in question was later 
edited by Halkin from the MS Cod. Sabbaiticus 366. Sadly, the 
beginning of the text is also fragmentary, but the context of the 
passage in which Euphratas appears is clear. After surveying the 
forces of Maxentius, Constantine returned to his camp, full of fear 
and anxiety about the numbers of the enemy forces, their prepara- 
tions and good organisation. In his moment of self-doubt, a 
eunuch named Euphratas, whom he greatly admired, came to 
restore his courage and allayed his fears over the troops massed 
against him by giving him a homily on the punishment meted out 
by the Christian God against persecutors and on the victory 
offered to those rulers who respected Him: 


‘If you are willing, emperor,' he said, ‘to take my advice 
which I know is well suited to your situation, I hope that 
you will prevail over all your enemies without difficulty.’ 
Astonished, Constantine replied: ‘How could this be 
achieved, my friend? What means could there be in this 
predicament to assure me of such a great victory?' 
‘Provided,’ replied Euphratas ‘that you reject the many 
gods and properly treat them with contempt, for they are 
not gods at all and it is madness to consider them as such, 
and that, turning to the only true God, you take his son, 
Christ, as your ally in this situation and throughout your 
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life. Consider the superiority of his power: although by 
undergoing the Cross he was plunged into the deepest 
and most undeserved humiliation, by the strength of his 
works he obliged the majority of the human race to 
worship him and to recognise him as God. His glory 
advances unceasingly for all time: in public and in pri- 
vate, in all cities and nations and peoples, almost the 
whole of humanity seeks his favour. As for those who 
raised their hands against him, the Jews in particular, 
you see how they have perished, they and their city 
with them; those who escaped live scattered over all the 
world, they live a hatd and wandering life, forced most 
harshly to serve their worst enemies as slaves. 

‘After them Nero, Domitian, Decius and many more in 
between and finally Maximinus in our day, have all come 
to a catastrophic end, receiving death as punishment, for 
their acts of violence against the Church. Suppose I tell 
you from the beginning about the deserved misfortunes 
that were inflicted upon the impious ones. Diocletian 
became insane and abdicated his imperial status, he was 
. forced to wear the garb of a private citizen; worn away by 
a long illness, he was cut off from the land of the living. 
Maximianus Herculius ended his life by hanging; Max- 
imianus Galerius, struck down by an incurable ulcer, his 
body eroded by the putrefaction of his genitals and con- 
sumption by worms, sang a palinode and revoked perse- 
cution against the Christians by public decrees, but later, 
falling under the influence of Theotecnos, the magician of 
Antioch, he again worked terror against the Christians 
and was destroyed by the previous illness. Maximinus’ fate 
was worse than all that, and the former Caesar Severus, 
who had been sent by Maximianus Galerius to arrest 
Maxentius, was put to death himself, his soldiers having 
betrayed him. 

‘If you consider, emperor, all this, you will abandon 
your many gods and bring yourself to join Christ and pray 
to him. Truly through his help you will conquer your 
enemies, then, trusting in him, you will be able hence- 
forth to attend to affairs of State. If you follow my advice I 
promise you that the enemy will not even give battle, and 
that if they do so they will immediately be routed and 
turn tail without a confrontation. Thus the supreme 
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power over all affairs will be yours.’ 

On hearing his words Constantine replied: "Those are 
amazing and incredible facts. Nevertheless, I believe.’ 
And, putting his words into actions, he called upon 
Christ and offered this prayer to him: ‘If you are able, 
O Christ, to save those who invoke you, if what is said of 
you is true, if you are really God, now if ever is the time 
to prove it. You have won me as your servant, I will be more 
faithful to you than anyone else, my whole life will be 
devoted to you as a thank offering. Let my supplications 
meet success! If possible, give me a resounding victory over 
the enemy; or at least do not allow my life and my empire to 
be endangered as a result of my failure: let me be able to 
escape from this darkness which engulfs me,'!!8 


The ‘fabricator’ of the story appears to be familiar with the HE 
and VC of Eusebius and probably with the De mort. of Lactantius. 
The story may have grown out of Eusebius' mention in the VC of 
Constantine's fear of the possible use of magical arts by Maxen- 
tius.'!? The addition of a human agent prefacing the divine 
apparition in the conversion of Constantine clearly helped to 
identify the Christian character of the subsequent supernatural 
happenings, but it also complicates the conversion story, as the 
‘Opitz-Vita’ goes on to give a version of the standard Byzantine 
account of the conversion and baptism of Constantine by Pope 
Sylvester. '^? The ‘Opitz-Vita’ is unique among Byzantine lives of 
Constantine because of its substantial borrowings from the here- 
tical church historian Philostorgius. There is no doubt, however, 
that this Euphratas episode was not derived from Philostorgius 
because of the late date of the introduction of Euphratas into the 
Constantine legend, and the story is crudely inserted: the phrase: 
‘the night having fallen' is almost immediately followed by ‘after 
the night had overtaken him’.'?! From where the author of the 
‘Opitz-Vita’ discovered the story of the conversion of Constantine 
by Euphratas is an intriguing question, since Euphratas does not 
appear elsewhere in the story — not even to play the role of 
principal architect of Constantinople's sewer systems and of Hagia 
Sophia, which was central to the achievements of Constantine as 
depicted in the ‘Halkin-Vita’ and outlined in Cedrenus. The dual 
role of Euphratas as the person who converted Constantine and 
constructed the sewers of Constantinople is briefly acknowledged 
in the Chronicle of Pseudo-Symeon (ninth century)? and the 
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Patria Konstantinopoleous of Pseudo-Codinus (compiled in the 
fifteenth century). ?? 

The Jocus classicus of the Gesta Euphratae is found in the 'Halkin- 
Vita’ which surprisingly does not mention his role in the conver- 
sion of Constantine. Here, as Cedrenus has already summatised, is 
a description of Euphratas’ part not only in building the sewers 
and the church which was dedicated to the Mother of God, but 
also in 'tricking' the senatorial families from Rome to settle in the 
new capital. According to the ‘Halkin-Vira’, Constantine had 
received a command from the Lord in a dream near Rome to 
build a city for the Mother of God at a place which he would 
be shown. He went first to Thessalonica where, because of its 
wonderful situation, he built churches and baths, but because of 
an impending plague was forced to abandon the city he had 
adorned, in great distress. He travelled to Chalcedon in Bithynia 
and finding it long since fortified by the Persians, he immediately 
set about starting the work of rebuilding, but eagles took the 
workers’ plumb-lines and carried them off to Byzantium. This 
happened more than once and when the emperor learned of it 
he was at a loss as to what to do. Then one of his trusted servants 
called Euphratas told him that this is the place where the Lord 
wanted the city for his mother, the holy Mother of God to be 
built. Constantine was pleased by the place which was then a bare 
hillside, and put Euphratas in charge of the work and provided 
him with the necessary labour and finance. First of all he created 
the inflow and outflow of the water channels according to the lie 
of the land, digging wells and laying underground cisterns from 
place to place. Because he was unable to carry out his tasks in 
public, some men denounced him before the emperor as having 
squandered the large sums of money entrusted to him without 
even clearing the trees from the hillside. Constantine, however, 
stayed loyal to his eunuch and when Euphratas came before him at 
Chalcedon, he said no hostile word towards him, but instead 
inquired in a friendly manner as to how the construction work 
was going. When Euphratas replied that work was progressing in 
line with his instructions, the emperor asked why they were not 
able to see any sign of it. Euphratas then took Constantine across 
the Bosphorus and led the empetor on horseback with a large 
retinue carrying torches from the colonnade of the area of Euge- 
nius which neighbours the sea, and through the underground 
series of vaults as far as the foundation of the great column on 
which the statue of the emperor rests (i.e. the famous 'Burnt 
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Column’). There were to be found many and frequent subterranean 
vaults which completed the whole circuit of the circular structure 
which was visible above, each formed from a buttress and a 
column. From them great colonnades were laid in a straight 
line towards the sea on each side, through which all the refuse 
from the meat markets and the sewers could be discharged. When 
Constantine expressed his amazement at this, he was told by 
Euphratas that the structures were designed to take the overflow 
during heavy rains and that with them in place, building the 
walls would be a simple matter. Amazed, Constantine then 
entrusted Euphratas with the building of a great church and 
with bringing ‘not only Romans but also people of all nations’ 
to settle in the new capital. Euphratas consented to this but only 
on condition that the emperor take the signet rings from the 
leaders of the Senate and mark each of them and send them in 
a letter to him. This Constantine promised to do and carried out 
his promise at a convenient time. This was the fourteenth year of 
his emperorship. '? ^ Constantine then left to conduct his campaign 
against the Persians. 

The narrative returns to Euphratas after the account of Con- 
stantine's Persian campaign in which he was first captured by the 
Persians and then rescued by his soldiers (see below). In the 
emperor's absence, Euphratas summoned men with knowledge of 
the leaders' houses at Rome and arranged for replicas of such 
houses to be built at the new capital paying attention to their 
original setting and position with regard to air and sea. He then 
sent the signet rings of the grandees by letters to their wives as if 
from their own husbands. The ladies were completely taken in by 
the deception. They took to the ships with all their most valuable 
possessions and with their whole households sailed for Byzantium. 
On arrival, each of them went to the house that had been built as 
exact replicas of their former residences in Rome. When Constan- 
tine returned triumphant to Chalcedon after the destruction of the 
Persian Empire, Euphratas was the first person to meet him as he 
came off his boat and greeted him with the request to guide each 
noble man in the emperor's retinue to his own home. Each of 
them stood astonished outside what was an exact impression of his 
house in the old capital and was greeted by his family, servants 
and wife, who informed him that she and their household had 
made the journey because of the letter and signet ring she had 

. received. After a sleepless night of joyful reunion, the noblemen 
gathered before Constantine and expressed their amazement at the 
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scheme. They were told by the emperor that it was the Mother of 
God who had summoned them and granted them three times the 
amount of land each had in Rome as well as large sums of money 
for the improvement of their new homes. 

Though unhistorical, the legendary role of Euphratas in helping 
to create a new senatorial class in the New Rome reflects the 
resources Constantine had to lavish on those of the aristocracy in 
Rome and elsewhere to come to settle in Constantinople. This is 
clearly stated by the more contemporary Anon. Vales. 6 (30): 


Constantine, in memory of his famous victory, called 
Byzantium Constantinople, after himself. As if it were 
his native city, he enriched it with great assiduity, and 
wanted it to become the equal of Rome. He sought out 
citizens for it from everywhere, and lavished so much 
wealth on it that he almost exhausted the resources of 
the imperial treasury. There he founded a Senate of the 
second rank; the members were called clari.'*? 


According to Zosimus, Constantine constructed houses for those 
senators who followed him to the new capital '?° and a later 
source, Hesychius of Miletus, claims that these were built at the 
emperor's own expense.!^" The legend underscores the difficulty 
which Constantine must have had in the creation of a senatorial 
class in Constantinople, especially if it was one which at the outset 
did not enjoy the same status as the senators in Rome as they were 
given the title of clari rather than the usual clarissimi? Dagron 
has noted that this obviously did not apply to senators who came 
from Rome, who were mostly senior functionaries of the comitatus, 
but to important people from the former curial assembly supple- 
mented by new members: their transfer from the curial system 
passed through this intermediate stage of a 'second-class' Senate. 
Euphratas’ achievements did not end here. At the time of Con- 
stantine's death he had also surveyed the site for Hagia Sophia and 
had laid the foundations using strong timber, making the wood 
free from damp through specially dug channels in each section so 
that the moisture could escape. He also created a series of deep 
wells which were spaced throughout the church and in neighbour- 
ing areas. By the time of Constantine's death, the church had 
reached the level of the colonnade.'?? Euphratas continued the 
building work in the reign of Constantius II. By the time of his 
own death the church was beginning to be lavishly furnished, and 
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he also bequeathed an almshouse which later became the church in 
which he was buried. The locals called the church which was 
situated near the Leomacellium ‘the Euphratas’.'?? 

The achievements of Euphratas both as converter and architect 
of Constantine are commemorated briefly in late Byzantine sources 
on the history of Constantinople. However, he received no mention 
in the highly polished vita Constantini of John Chortasmenos, 
written at about the same time as the locographical compilation 
containing the references to Euphratas was made. Clearly, he was 
too ahistorical to merit a mention, alchough he did find his way 
into the historical work of Cedrenus. The fact such a body of 
legend could have gtown up round a totally fictitious person 
attests to the paucity of genuine ‘bio-data’ on Constantine avail- 
able in Byzantium to the hagiographer.'?' 


The Persian wars of Constantine 


The third theme in Constantine’s legendary Greek vitae which I 
would like to focus on is his Persian wars. The main enemies of 
Byzantium were its Eastern neighbours, first the armies of the 
Shahanshah and then the forces of Islam — Arabs and later Turks. 
Constantine was no Heraclius, although he might have been one 
had he lived long enough to carry out his last campaign to its 
successful conclusion. Legends, however, could be useful for poli- 
tical ends. In both the ‘Guidi-’ and ‘Halkin-Vitae’, as well as in 
the Pass. Eusign., Constantine led an expedition against the Per- 
sians shortly after his conversion, but he was unfamiliar with the 
terrain and his army was ambushed and he himself captured. 
Overjoyed by this amazing windfall, the Persians decided to 
sacrifice Constantine at one of their religious festivals. Among 
those Romans who escaped capture, however, was Eusignius. He 
and a handful of comrades fell on a party of Persians out gathering 
wood. These ‘Persians’ happened to be slaves of Roman origin. 
They betrayed to the Roman soldiers the intention of the Persians 
to sacrifice their emperor at a religious ceremony, the layout of 
their camp and, most importantly, the fact that it was customary 
for the Persian officers participating in the festival to leave their 
arms stacked outside the sanctuary. With the help of the slaves, 
the Roman soldiers got themselves into the camp and, seizing the 
arms of the Persians, rescued the emperor who exclaimed “You are 
great, Jesus Christ, who were crucified for us under Pontius Pilate 
and you alone are the performer of great miracles.’ He had earlier 
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refused to sacrifice to the idols in order to save his life. This 
incident has two different endings. In the 'Guidi-Vzz' the 
Persians agreed to a truce, while in the 'Halkin-Vztz' the Romans 
massacred the Persians, thus bringing about a desire for a cam- 
paign of vengeance on the part of the Persians.'?? When this was 
launched, the Persians advanced unopposed as far as Chalcedon 
and laid waste to che city. Constantine raised an army in Macedon 
and marched through Bithynia to behind the Persian lines. He 
ordered the roads to be securely guarded, then, putting on Persian 
uniforms, the Romans rampaged through the countryside. Preg- 
nant women were cut open in order for their foetuses to be eaten, 
and infants were sent to the threshing floor where they were 
decapitated by threshing machines as in time of harvest. All 
this barbarity was apparently necessary for the Romans to main- 
tain their Persian disguise. Clearly adherence to the spirit of the 
modern Geneva Convention was not a prerequisite for sainthood in 
Byzantium. The Persian queen sent desperate messages for help to 
her husband encamped at Chalcedon without a fleet to cross the 
Bosphorus, but her messages were all intercepted. However, word 
of what happened in their homeland eventually filtered through to 
the Persian army and many began to desert; but as they travelled 
in small numbers along roads well guarded by the Romans, most 
of them perished. Echoes of the extraordinarily successful Persian 
campaigns of Heraclius in the seventh century are too numerous to 
mention. Between 610 and 616, the triumphant armies of the 
Shahanshah Chosroes Parwez carried everything before them until 
they reached Chalcedon. But beginning in 621, Heraclius led a 
series of seaborne campaigns against them by landing highly 
trained forces in Asia Minor and the Caucasus and thereby cutting 
the very extended Persian lines of communication into shreds. The 
horrendous description of the Roman war-ctimes in the Constan- 
tinian legend probably reflects the realities of the Byzantine 
equivalent of General Sherman’s ‘march through Georgia’ in the 
American Civil War. 


CONCLUSION: FROM LEGEND TO HISTORY 


Why should critical modern scholars concern themselves with 
these fictional legends on Constantine beyond what they can tell 
us about the aspirations and fears of the periods which produced 
them? For the Byzantinist, there is a very important reason: that 
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the Byzantine legends became so popular that they were accepted 
as history and, as we have noted, many of the more regularly used 
Byzantine historical sources on the period of Constantine such as 
Cedrenus, Zonaras and the Patria Constantinopoleos (Pseudo-Codinus) 
drew material freely from these legends.'”* A knowledge of the 
main vitae is thus essential to help us distinguish fact from fiction 
in our Byzantine sources on Constantine. For the late Roman 
historian, the medieval and Byzantine legends are a reminder 
that the reign of Constantine is not just the beginning of the 
final chapter of Roman history. The study of the legends leads one 
to examine some of the key foundations of Christian Europe and of 
Byzantium, and one only needs to witness the tragic events in 
what was formerly Yugoslavia to realise that the medieval and 
Byzantine legacies of the tetrarchy and of Constantine are still very 
much with us. 
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NOTES 


1 Text from S. Gregorii Magni Registrum Epistularum Libri VIII-XIV, ed. 
D. Narberg (CCSL 40) 1982: trans. D. Montserrat. 

2 On Aldhelm, see Stevenson in this volume, especially pp. 189-91 and 
193-200. 

3 For the literary antecedents of the dragon-motif see in particular 
Pohlkamp 1983, especially 11. 

4 Ald., De virg. 25.8—10. 

5 Ibid. 25.15-21. 

6 William of Malmesbury, De gestis Regum Anglorum 4.354 (= PL 179: 
1307—12). The account contains the vision for the founding of Con- 
stantinople as revealed to Sylvester (see below, pp. 151—2) but not the 
baptism of Constantine by Sylvester. William gives Ald., De virg. as his 
source. 
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William of Malmesbury, De gestis Regum Anglorum 1 (= PL 179: 
959-60). 
Radulfi de Diceto Decani Lundoniensis Opera Historica 1, ed. W. Stubbs, 
The Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during the 
Middle Ages 68 (London 1876), 74-5. 
Anonymous letter to Aldhelm; Aldhelm in MGH Auct. Ant. 15: 
494. 
Liber Pontificalis 86.10: Qui etiam ex die illo pro salute humani generis 
ab omni populo Christiano, die exaltationis sanctae crucis, in basilicam 
Salvatoris quae appellatur Constantinian osculatur ac adoratur. 
Ald., De virg. 25. Cf. Pohlkamp 1988: 423-4. 
Mombritius’ text of the V. Sylv. is derived from a heavily contami- 
nated version of B(1), one of the two principal variant versions of the 
text. According to Eis 1933: 51-2, two manuscripts are known to 
contain versions of the text reproduced by B. Mombritius; the first is 
Codex 1402 in the Stadtbibliothek of Reims and the second is a 
tenth-century Bavarian manuscript now in the possession of the 
Historische Verein of Regensburg. For a very full and up-to-date 
bibliography on the V. Sylv., see Aiello in Bonamente and Fusco 
1992: 19-20, n. 5. 
Cf. Coleman 1914: 163. To Sylvester is attributed, but with no 
apparent justification, an adversus Judaeos tract (PL 8: 814). Cf. 
Schreckenberg 1990: 255-7, who also gives a convenient summary 
of the main theological issues touched on by this blatantly fictitious 
debate. See also the many important observations in Ehrhardt 1959— 
60: 307, who suggests, inter alia, that the author of the V. Sy. had 
Sylvester's anti-Jewish writings before him as models for the fabrica- 
tion of the debate between the pontiff and the rabbis. 
Cf. Levison 1924: 191-221. The longer version A(1) which is gen- 
erally regarded as older and more authentic, is currently being 
critically edited for publication by W. Pohlkamp. Cf. Fowden 
1994: 155, n. 58. 
Cf. Ehrhardt 1959-60: 290. 
Silvester, natione Romanus, ex patre Rufino, sedit ann. 
XXIII m. X d. XI. Fuit autem temporibus Constantini et 
Volusiani, ex die kal. febr. usque in die kal. ian., Constantio 
et Volusiano consulibus. Hic exilio fuit in monte Seracten 
et postmodum rediens cum gloria baptizavit Constantinum 
Augustum, quem curavit Dominus a lepra, cuius persecu- 
tionem primo fugiens exilio fuisse cognoscitur. 
English translation from Davis 1989: 14. 
Ewig 1956 [1975]: 134. 
On Flavius Nicomachus, the senatorial historian, as a possible source 
for this see F. Paschoud's long note in the first volume of his Budé 
edition of Zosimus (1971) (84—7). For critique see Fowden 1994: 
158. 
Cf. Julian, Caesars 336B (LCL Julian II 345—415) and Zos. 2.29 
(based undoubtedly on Eunapius). 
Eusebius mentions the baptism (VC 4.62) but does not name the 
priest responsible. 
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Jerome, Chron., 337 AD: 


Constantinus extremo vitae suae tempore ab Eusebio Nico- 
medensi episcopo baptisatus in Arrianum dogma declinat. 
A quo usque in praesens tempus ecclesiarum rapinae et 
totius orbis est secuta discordia. Constantinus cum bellum 
pararet in Persas in Ancyrone villa publica iuxta Nicome- 
diam moritur anno aetatis LX VI. Post quem tres liberi eius 
ex Caesaribus Augusti appellantur. 


Philost., HE 2.16. 

Socrates, HE 1.39.2; Sozomen, HE 2.34,1; Thdt., HE 1.32,1. 

Cf. Nestle 1895; for Latin versions see Borgehammar 1991: 255-71 

(versio A) and 282-8 (versio B). 

In the Middie Ages, the belief circulated that it was not Constantine 

but his father with a similar sounding name (i.e. Constantius 

Chlorus) who was baptised by Eusebius. Cf. Jacobus de Voragine, 

Legenda Aurea vulgo Historia Lombardia dicta LXVIII (64), ed. T. 

Graesse, Bratislava 1890: 305. The same source also refuted the 

claim that Constantine was baptised by Eusebius of Nicomedia as 

stated by the Historia Tripartita of Cassiodorus — a work which is an 

amalgam of the main continuations of Eus., HE. The V. Sylv. ends 

with a variant on Ruf., HE 10.8 with a claim to be direct translation 

of Eusebius from the Greek: cf. Levison 1924: 176. 

A view first put forward in Dólger 1913, especially 416—26. See 

further elaborations and additional support for the thesis, particularly 

from the Syriac Julian Romance, in Fowden 1994: 158—60. 

Phot., Bibl., cod. 88 [67a]. Cf. Dólger 1913: 395. 

Hymn ‘On Constantine the King’, ed. and trans. Brook 1911: 663-5. 

Cf. Eutropius, Breviarium 10.4-8, which incidentally does not men- 

tion the rise of Arianism under Constantine. 

On this papyrus, see Jones 1954: 199. 
item actus beati Silvestri apostolicae sedis praesulis, licet 
eius qui conscripserit nomen ignoretur, a multis tamen in 
urbe Roma catholicis legi cognovimus et pro antiquo usu 
multae hoc imitantur ecclesiae. 

Text in Decretum Gelasianum de libris recipiendis et non recipiendis, ed. E. 

von Dobschütz (TU 38.4), Leipzig 1912: 42-3 (lines 222—4). 
Hoc cum legisset ex libro antiquo, edoctus a libro Silvestri 
episcopi Romanorum, eo quod et publice praedicaret, quia 
in nomine Jesu-Christi a lepra mundatum fuisse per Sil- 
vestrum Constantinum patruum Constantis, erat enim 
Constans non integre Christianus, sed quasi tentator, bap- 
tizatus tamen in Trinitate, non tamen integre confitebatur 
Trinitatem. Baptizatus autem ab Eusebio Nicomediensi in 
Nicomedia in Aquilone villa. Hic vero dicebat, alios filios 
habuisse de Maria Joseph. Hoc cum audisset Liberius epis- 
copus Romae, coepit deridere eum, et clara voce accusare, et 
dicere ex omni virtute. Non erit tuum regnum, quia non 
times Dominum Deum tuum. 
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Text from Gesta Liberii 2, ed. P. Coustant, Epistolae Romanorum 
pontificum, et quae ad eos scriptae sunt a S. Clemente usque ad Innocentium 
II, I, Rome 1721: 90B. Cf. Coleman 1914: 166 and Pohlkamp 
1988: 425—6. 

Greek version in Eus., HE 1.13. For the Syriac version (later than the 
Greek), see Howard 1981; cf. Bauer 1964: 6—48. 

See Frothingham 1883. 

Ibid.; 221 (line 177 of Sytiac text). 

Malalas, Chronographia 13. See Scott in Magdalino 1994: € 62, and also 
Pohlkamp 1988: 420, n. 25. 

Greek version (translated from the Latin) F. Combefis, I/ustrium 
Christi Martyrum. lecti triumphali, Paris 1659: 258-336 and BHG 
365, for which see Winkelmann 1987, and other references cited 
by Coleman 1914: 161, n. 1. For the Syriac version (very close to the 
Latin), see J. N. P. Land, Anecdota Syriaca UI, Leiden 1870: 46-76, 
with German translation in Ryssel 1895. 

Thphn., Chron. A. M. 5814. 

Ibid. A. M. 5814. The argument is re-used by the author of the so- 
called ‘Guidi-Vita’ (see FCJ 123), and would resurface in the defence 
of the Sylvester legend in the Donatio Constantini by Steuchus, the 
librarian of the Vatican (where a number of the principal MSS of the 
Greek vitae are housed) at the time of the Reformation: see Coleman 
1914: 205. 

Moses Khorenats’i 2.83; translation in Thomson 1978: 234—5: see 
commentary ad loc. On the Sylvester legend in Armenian see van 
Esbroeck 1982, especially p. 93 on the texts appended to the 
Armenian version of Socrates Scholasticus. 

[Editors’ note: in this and following discussions of the V. Sylv., 
references are given first by the volume and page of the Mombritius 
edition of 1910, followed by pages of the re-numbered De Leo 
edition of 1974: see abbreviations (p. xix above) for details.] V. 
Sylv. I: 508, 8-12 [De Leo: 153, 2-8]. The text's fabricator is 
conversant with Eus., HE in Rufinus' Latin translation, and Lact., 
De mort.: see Ehrhardt 1959-60: 299. 

See Milner 1994: 79. 

Optatus Milevitanus, de schismate Donatistarum 1.23: conuenerunt in 
domum Faustae in Laterano Constantino quater et Licinio ter consulibus sexto 
Nonas Octobris die, sexta eria, cum consedissent Miltiades episcopus urbis Romae. 
Jerome, Chron., AD 310. 

Constantine was in Sirmium on 16 Feb. 313 according to CTh 
7.22,1: cf. Barnes 1982: 71. 

PLRE: 1043 under Fasti consulares. 

Augustine, De unico baptismo 16.27: Marcellinus et presbyteri eius Mil- 
tiades, Marcellus et Siluester traditionis codicum diuinorum et turifiationis 
ab eo crimine arguuntur. Cf. Frend 1971: 22 and Pohlkamp 1984: 
368. 

V. Sylv. 1 508, 27--509,6 [De Leo: 156-57] and 511, 33-37 [De Leo: 
163]. Cf. Pohlkamp 1984: 369-71. 

V. Sylv. 1510, 34 [De Leo: 161]. 
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Cf. Levison 1924: 159. The pontificate of Stephen III has been 
suggested as the date of the Donation: see Plöchl 1960 I: 309. 
Text here from the edition of H. Fuhrmann, Das Constitutum Con- 
stantini (Konstanische Schenkung), (Fontes Iuris Germanici Antiqui), 
Hanover 1968: 56, 2-6. See also the older edition by K. Zeumer, 
in C. Mirbt and K. Aland, Quellen zur Geschichte des Papstums und des 
römischen Katholizismus 1, Tübingen 1967: 251, and Coleman 1914: 
228. For Constantine's genuine titulature, see e.g. his letter to the 
Senate of Rome (337), quoted in Barnes 1982: 23. 

See Coleman 1914: 233. 

Cf. Levison 1924: 240-2 and Pohlkamp 1988: 416-17. The Exem- 
plar Constituti Domini Constantini Imperatoris appears to have utilised 
both the Al and Bi versions of the V. Syjv. 

See Coleman 1914: 186. 

Cited in Coleman 1914: 186, quoting Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastici, 
Lucca 1938—46: 1191, no. 57. 

Decretales pseudo-Isidorianae et Capitula Angilramni, ed. P. Hinschius, 
Leipzig 1863: 249—54. On the reception of the Constitutum into 
collections of Canon Law and its influence on Church and State 
relations under the Ottonians, see Fuhrmann 1973: 354—407. 

This is found among the 'Palea' to Decreti prima pars Distinctio CXVI 
(cf. c. XIV), Corpus luris Canonici I, ed. A. L. Richter and revised by 
A. Friedberg, Leipzig 1879: 342-3. See also PL 187: 800-6. 

Cf. Loernertz 1974: 200. 

On the historical background of Valla's De falso credita et ementita 
Constantini Donatione see especially Setz 1975: 3-50, which contains a 
text of the treatise. See also De Leo's edition of the V. Syiv.: 249— 
316. For an edition with English translation of this famous treatise, 
see Coleman 1922: 10-183. 

Cited in ibid. 2: 205. 

The Vita de S. Helena, vidua, imperatrice presented in Acta Sanctorum, 
Aug. III, Paris and Rome 1867: 548-99 is compiled by the Bollan- 
dists from Latin (both Late Antique and medieval) sources. On the 


‘historical’ sources for her life, see Drijvers 1992: 3ff. 


On the text and its contents see Heydenreich 1893: 5—11. 
Helena's association with Trier is of long standing in medieval 
hagiography and has historical roots when one considers the impor- 
tance of Trier as an imperial residence under the Tetrarchy: see 
Drijvers 1992: 22-30 and Leadbetter in this volume, n. 29. The 
centre of the medieval cult of Helena from the Ottonian period 
onwards was the monastery of Hautvillers, which acquired her relics 
from Rome and established a special service: cf. Linder 1975: 87. 
This was acknowledged as early as the end of the fourth century. In 
the oratio de obitu Theodosiani 42 (PL 16: 1463A), Ambrose regarded 
this lowly occupation with favour because Jesus was born in the 
stables of an inn. 

Incerti auctoris de Constantino Magno eiusque Matre Helena Libellus 2—5, 
ed. E. Heydenreich, Leipzig 1879, passim. 

Heydenreich 1893: 17—18. 

Cf. Linder 1975: 49. 
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See Whitby in Magdalino 1994: 83-93 and Linder 1975: 59. 

On the use of the epithet in Greek vitae of Constantine see e. g. BHG 
365n title, BHG 362 title (joint with Helena). The epithet, though 
closely associated with Constantine, was applied to other saints such 
as Mary Magdalene and Abercius: see Grégoire 1955/57: 365. 
Winkelmann 1973. 

See compiled text in Winkelmann 1987: 632-8. 

Kazhdan 1987: 242ff; see also Bleckmann 1992: 152. 

See the perceptive comments of Cameron 1992: 261-2. 

Guidi 1907: 304-40 and 637-60; English translation in FCJ: 10646. 
See Heseler 1935. . 

Schneider 1934: 36-7 and Schneider 1941b. 

Franchi de’ Cavalieri 1896-97. 

Opitz 1934. 

Bidez 1935: 421-6, and reprinted in the revised edition of his GCS 
edition of Philostorgius, pp. 377-81. 

Halkin 1960. 

See Halkin 1959a and Halkin 1959b. 

See Winkelmann 1973: 271. 

Gedeon 1900: 253-4, 262-3, 279-80, 303-4. 

Cf. Winkelmann 1962: 102-3. 

Text in Ioannes 1884. 

See Hunger 1969: 18. 

See Alexander Monachus, De inventione sanctae crucis (PG 87: 4016-88). 
See especially the vitae of Metrophanis et Alexander (edition in 
Winkelmann 1982); see also Phot., Bibl, cod. 256; the Greek 
version of the Pass. Eusign., and the Artemii passio, edition in Kotter 
1988: 185-245. | 
Indeed, with the exception of a reference to it in Jerome’s De viris 
illustribus 80.3, the De mort. remained otherwise barely known in 
antiquity. In the Latin west, it only survived in a single eleventh- 
century manuscript, rediscovered in the library of the Abbey of 
Moissac in 1678: see the introduction to J. L. Creed’s edition of 
Lactantius, De mort., xlv—xlvi. 

See parallel edition of both by H. Droysen in MGH Auct. Ant. II 
1879: 8-182. 

See especially frags. 168 (= Eutropius, Breviarum 10.1), 169 
(= Eutropius, Breviarum 10.2), 170 (= Euttopius, Breviarum 10.4), 
172 (= Eutropius, Breviarum 10.5); FHG IV: 602-03. 

Epiphanius, Panarion haeresium (GCS Epiphanius III) 68,8,4. 

See material gathered by Winkelmann 1964: 93-5. 

For a translation of Libanius, Or. 59 see FCJ 164-205. The parallels 
(mainly concerning the merits of Constantius Chlorus) are juxtaposed 
and analysed by Petit 1950. See also Moreau 1955, who suggests 
that Praxagoras rather than Eusebius was the source for Libanius. See 
now especially Wiemer 1994: 512-14, who argues that Libanius 
used the VC. Also, we cannot ignore the now lost panegyrical life of 
Constantine by Bemarchius, given Libanius’ personal knowledge of 
(and rivalry with) the author. 

PG 49: 216. 
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96 BHG 365.3-7 (Opitz 1934: 546-51). Cf. V. Sylv. 1530.3-9 [De 
Leo: 217]. On this see especially Levison 1924: 197. 

97 BHG 365.3-6 (Opitz 1934: 546-51) and BHG 362.19-30 
(Ioannes 1884: 192-4). A resumé is given in BHG 364 (Guidi 
1907: 327-30) dependent. on Thphn. Chron. A. M. 5814. 

98 See especially BHG 362 (Ioannes 1884: 186), BHG 365, 5 and 8 
(Opitz 1934: 548 and 551-2). On this see Linder 1975: 46. On 
Constantine as a model ‘Christian’ legislator in the West see Linder 
1992: 494-7. 

99 Artemii passio 45, ed. Kotter 1988: 227-8; cf. Brennecke 1988: 
127-31. 

100 Cf. Ewig 1956 [1975]: 140-3. 

101 The main themes of the legends are outlined in Winkelmann 1978: 
184-5. 

102 Firmicus Maternus, Mathesis 1.10, 13. 

103 Anon. Vales. 2.2. Cf. Syme 1974: 273 and Leadbetter in this 
volume, pp. 74-8. 

104 Stephanus, Ethnicorum quae supersunt, ex recensione A. Meinekii, 1849: 
467.3-4 (reprinted Graz 1958). 

105 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Thematibus Occidentis, Thema IX, 
Dyrrhachium (PG 113: 128). x 

106 Piganiol 1932: 32-3. 

107 ILS 2775. Cf. Barnes 1982: 36, n. 37. 

108 BHG 365n, 2.1-2 (Halkin 1959a: 74) interestingly sets the story 
in the context of a treaty with the Sarmatians and he began his 
journey from Britain! 

109 The Lex Julia de adulteriis as exemplified by Constantine in an edict 
of 3 February 326 (CTA 9.7.1) exempts servant girls working in 
taverns from the charge of adultery as they often had to serve the 
‘wines of intemperance’ (intemperantiae vina) as part of their servile 
duty. Wives of taverners, however, were not exempt, even though 
they performed the duties of a servant girl. 

110 BHG 364 (Guidi 1907: 308,1-24; trans. in FCJ: 108), BHG 365n 
2.3-8 (Halkin 1959a: 74). Cf. Kazhdan 1987: 212-13. 

111 BHG 365n 2.12-14 (Halkin 1959a: 74-5). 

112 BHG 365, 2.28—47. A similar story is also found in BHG 365n but ` 
the relevant section is badly preserved. Cf. Halkin 1960: 11-12. 

113 Anon. Vales. 2 (3), trans. in FCJ: 43. 

114 Zon. 12.33. Both Zonaras and Leo the Grammarian used distinc- 
tively pagan sources for their respective accounts of Constantine. Cf. 
Bleckmann 1991 passim and Bleckmann 1992: 158-9, 

115 BHG 365n, 3.1744 (Halkin 1959a: 77). 

116 Or 'plumb-lines' (reading Alvovg instead of MOOV, cf. BHG 
365n 8.17 (see below p. 164) and Ps.-Symeon 10 [for text see 
Halkin 1959-60: 18]. 

117 Translation in Dodgeon and Lieu 1991: 146-7. 

118 Cf. Halkin 1960: 7-8. 

119 Eus., VC 1.27,1: 


Constantine also considered the fact that he would need 
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more powerful aid than military might could give him, 
since the tyrant was making great efforts to obtain evil arts 
and deceitful magic spells. He sought a god to be his 
helper and depended on the atmaments and size of the . 
army only in second place. For he thought that that was of 
no use any way without the help of a god. He considered 
divine aid to be invincible and unconquerable. 


Cf. Bidez 1935: 425. Cf. Philostorg., HE 1.6. 

Bidez 1935: 424.6 and Halkin 1960: 6. See Bidez’s commentary ad 
loc. 

Halkin 1959-60: 11-27. Cf. Kazhdan 1987: 237. 
Pseudo-Codinus, Patria Konstantinoupoleos Y 58 (as architect) and I 
65 (as chamberlain who converted Constantine). Both these sections 
in which the parakoimomenos Euphratas appears are considered to be 
part of a tenth-century revision of the work: Dagron 1974: 36, n. 1 
and Dagron 1984: 87 n. 89. 

BHG 365n, 10: cf. Halkin 1959a: 86—7. 

Translation in FCJ: 47-8. Cf. Dagron 1974: 123. 

Zos. 2.31,3. 

Hesychius, Ha&tpia KovotavttvounóAeO0gG 40 and 41 (= FHG 
IV: 154). 

Cf. Dagron 1974: 123. 

BHG 365n, 18. Cf. Halkin 1959a: 100-1. 

Halkin 1959a: 102. 

Dagron (1974: 36 n. 1 and 1984: 87 n. 89) suggests a possible 
connection between the eunuch and the district of Euphrata in 
Constantinople. 

BHG 364, 316.2-319.5 and BHG 365n, 9 (Halkin 1959a: 84—5). 
The story is not found in the more ‘historical’ ‘Opitz-Viza’ (BHG 
365: see Opitz 1934). 

BHG 365n, 9.47—53 (Halkin 1959a: 85) and BHG 365n, 11.1—4 
(Halkin 1959a: 87). 

For a comprehensive list of occurrences of major legendary motifs 
such as the baptism of Constantine by Sylvester in Byzantine 
chronicles, see Di Maio 1977: 175—6, n. 6. For an earlier study 
of these Byzantine sources without the knowledge of the influence 
of the various vitae, see Heydenteich 1894. 
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